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The Philippine Information Society aims to place witliin reach of the 
American people the most reliable and authoritative evidence attainable 
in regard to the people of the Philippine Islands and our relations to 
them. The publications issued will be in no sense expressions of opinion 
and wiJl be compiled chiefly from Government documents and furnished 
with full references. 

If those of whatever shade of opinion who find our mediation unsatis- 
factory, or who are not convinced of our success in getting the whole 
story, will appeal from us to the original sources of information, our 
object of promoting a knowledge of the facts will be only the more 
effectively secured. We shall be grateful for any criticism or informa- 
tion <^.onvicting us of the omission of any important evidence, and will 
endeavor to profit thereby in future editions. 



The topics to be dealt with in the first eleven issues are as 
follows : 

1. The Islands and the People. 

2. Our Eelations with the Insurgents prior to the Fall of Manila, 
August, 1898. Were Promises made to Aguinaldo? 

3. The Insurgent Government of 1898. The Crucial Test. 

4. Aguinaldo and the American Generals, August, 1898, to Jan- 
uary, 1899. The Parting of the Ways. 

5. Iloilo: An Episode of January, 1899, and Incidents leading 
up to the Outbreak of Hostilities. Crossing the Rubicon. 

6. Outbreak of Hostilities, February 4, 1899, and Seeking an 
Armistice, April and May, 1899. 

7. Luzon Campaign of 1899. 

8. Taking the Southern Islands, February, 1899, to July, 1900. 

9. Six Months of Guerrilla Warfare, January to July, 1900. 
10. Quenching the Embers, July, 1900, to July, 1901. 
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TAKING THE SOUTHERN ISLANDS, FEBRUARY 1899 
TO JULY 31, 1900. 



I. 
OCCUPATION OF .THE VISAYAN ISLANDS. 

South of Luzon lies a group of islands called the Central 
or Visayan Group, whose chief members are Panay, Cebu, 
Negros, Samar and Leyte. Professor Worcester gives the 
approximate areas in square miles of these islands as follows : 
Panay, 4600 : Cebu, 1650 : Negros, 2300 : Samar, 5300 : Leyte, 
3090. The inhabitants of these islands, called Visayans, are 
estimated approximately, by the Schurman Commission, at 
2,601,600. Mr. John F. Bass says : * 

*' So far as the Filipinos in Luzon, Panay, Cebu and Negros 
are considered, — aside from the wild tribes whose actual 
number is very small, — they are rather a homogeneous race. 
The Visayans differ from the Tagalogs probably less than the 
Scotch differ from the English. The Ilocano differs from the 
Tagalog, about as much as the Virginian differs from the 
Yankee. All the different dialects of the islands have a great 
similarity, a Visayan can learn Tagalog by a two months' 
residence in Manila. To the casual observer the difference 
between the Tagalog and Visayan races is hardly noticeable. 
They have the same color, the same build, similar habits, 
customs, live in houses of the same structure, and their 
method of thought is the same. Of course the Tagalog is 
the most energetic, war-like, and cunning of the lot. The 
hatred of the Visayans for the Tagalogs was not sufficient to 
prevent their co-operating with the Tagalogs in the central 

* See Pamphlet III. Insurgent Government, page 80. 



6 CASUALTIES IN THE VISAYANS. 

government of Luzon. This co-operation of the southern 
islands was not due to force, for only a few Tagalogs went to 
the southern islands." 

During the closing months of 1898, when trouble was 
plainly brewing in Luzon, it was believed by the United 
States authorities that the Southern islands would offer little 
or no opposition to our rule, but this supposition proved in- 
correct. The occupation of these islands was slow, owing to 
the fact that the native resistance, never very threatening yet 
persistently maintained, could not be put down by the small 
United States force which was all that could be spared from 
Luzon operations. 

Brigadier General Hughes, in command of the department 
of the Visayans, gives in his report of August 15, 1900,* 
the following list of casualties from June 1899 to June 1900: 

Enemy's Loss. 

*' Killed , .801 

'* Wounded 38 

"Captured 100 

Our Loss. 

•* Killed 40 

** Drowned . . . . . . .3 

"Wounded 72'' 

* Page 36. (Given in Appendix to MacArthur's Report for 1900, Vol. I.) 
General MacArthur's Report of October i, 1900, to which references are made 
in the course of this pamphlet, has not at the time of going to press been pub- 
lished in this country. Through the courtesy of a friend, the editors have been 
allowed the use of one of the few copies printed in Manila, for the benefit of the 
service. This Manila copy prints the sub-report as appendices to Volume I. of 
MacArthur's general statement, numbering the first page of each sub-report i, the 
second page 2, etc. As a result of this method, there are 21 pages numbered i, 
2, etc., and reference must necessarily be confusing. It is possible that the 
Washington copy when it appears will adopt a different method of page num- 
bering, but it is believed that readers will be able to use the references in this 
pamphlet, as in each case, the name of the sub-report is added to the page 
reference. 



OPPOSITION IN PANAY. 



1. Panay. 



The bombardment and capture of the city of Iloilo, Island 
of Panay, and chief city of the Visayan group, has been de- 
scribed in a previous pamphlet (Iloilo : An incident of Janu- 
ary, 1899). Except for Iloilo and the surrounding villages^ 
the Island of Panay was left in the hands of the insurgents 
until October, 1899, when the increased number of troops in 
Luzon enabled General Otis to send re-inforcements to Panay. 
With this added force the. island was patrolled. The insur- 
gents, repulsed at every point, retired to the mountains and 
temporary quiet was established there. There was not, how- 
ever, a large enough force to occupy the island, and the terri- 
tory not actually held by our troops fell back once more into 
the hands of the insurgents who, after our patrolling troops 
had returned to the garrisoned towns, came back from the 
mountains and continued to give a good deal of trouble. 

''This character of warfare/' says General Otis,* writing in 
May, 1900, **will doubtless continue for some time. The 
Spaniards never held Panay in subjection." 

Brigadier-General Hughes writes in his report of August 
IS, 1900:! 

** In Panay all the important towns on the coast are occu- 
pied by our troops, and the two great rice-producing valleys, 
Iloilo and Panay, are fairly protected. The thirty companies 
on the island occupy as many towns. There are about 1200 
rifles still in the hands of organizations operating against us. 
A small per cent of them are organized bands of robbers, 
but there are possibly one thousand rifles still in the pos- 
session of organized insurgents. 

[Details of location of insurgents, etc.] 

** These commands live in small barrios in detachments, 
and go about in the usual Sinimay dress, and as the people 

♦ Otis Report, for May, 1900, page 414. 

t Report of Btig.-Gen. Hughes, for 1900, page 37. (Given in the Appendix 
to MacArthur's Report for 1900, Vol. I.) 



S PEOPLE A UNIT AGAINST US. 

of the island are a unit against us, no case of betrayal has 
yet occurred. On the question at issue no Judas has been 
found in the million of people," 



2. Cebu. 

Early in February certain inhabitants of Cebu appealed 
through General Miller (in command at Iloilo), to the United 
States authorities, saying that they could not maintain a 
successful, independent government and therefore wished 
the United States to assume control. General Otis says : * 

" After the capture of Iloilo the navy visited the city of 
Cebu and took quiet possession of the place — the com- 
manding officer of the force assuming direction of the 
business of the captain of the port and collector of customs 
and entering into an arrangement with the more prominent 
citizens to permit them to conduct their own internal aflfairs. 
This was reported to me with the request that troops be sent 
to that point to assist the small navy force there in case of 
necessity." 

Later in the month the insurgent authorities filed the fol- 
lowing protest : f 

" In view of the verbal intimation made by the command- 
ing officer of the U. S. S. Petrely of the U. S. Squadron, to 
this government, demanding the surrender of the garrison 
and city of Cebu, to be accompanied by the hoisting of the 
American flag in the peremptory term of fourteen hours, the 
assembled magna, convoked for its consideration, and the 
members of which are representative of all the vital forces of 
the country, agreed unanimously to accede to said demand 
in view of the superiority of the American forces ; but with- 
out omitting to point out that neither the government of this 
province nor any of the inhabitants thereof have the power 
to conclude decisive acts prohibited by the honorable presi- 

♦ Otis Report for 1899, page 122. 

t Senate Document 208, 56th Cong., ist Sess., page 148. 



A CEBU PROTEST. 9 

dent of the Filipino republic, Senor Emilio Aguinaldo, our 
legitimate ruler, recognized as such in virtue of his indisput- 
able capabilities of just government and illustrious general- 
ship and universal suffrage. 

*• Sad and painful is the situation of this city, without 
means of defense and obliged to act contrary to its own con- 
victions : in view of which it declares before the whole world 
that the occupation of this town is not based on any of the 
laws which form the code of civilized nations, which could 
hardly expect to behold such scenes at the end of a century 
called the enlightened one. 

*' We are told of conquests, of protectorates, of cessions 
made by the Spaniards : as if the Archipelago, and especially 
our souls, were merchandise subject to barter, when a single 
one is worth more than a thousand worlds of that metal called 
vile, perhaps for the reason that it fascinates as the eyes of a 
serpent. 

'* But be that as it may, of all this the commanding officer 
must treat as already stated, with Senor Aguinaldo, without 
whose acquiescence the act which is demanded from this 
government cannot be legal. 

"A copy of this manifesto will be given to each of the con- 
sular agents established in this city, the greatest possible 
publicity will be given it, and we shall communicate with 
Aguinaldo, remitting him a copy of this document. 

"Given in Cebu, the 22d of February, 1899. 

" Louiz Flores, 
" The Commander in Chief!' 

The following month Lieutenant-Colonel Hamer was 
charged with the administration of civil affairs in the Island 
of Cebu. Up to that time the native citizens had looked 
after their own local interests, the United States navy officers 
attending to harbor and customs affairs. When Colonel 
Hamer assumed command no armed opposftion was offered. 
Many of the inhabitants professed to be pleased with the 
arrival of the Americans. 



10 REBELLION GROWING STRONGER. 

'* Shortly thereafter " says General Otis,* "the dissensions 
between the friendly-disposed and the hostile-intentioned 
natives became bitter and culminated in the assassination of 
one of the most prominent citizens simply because he advo- 
cated United- States protection, and attempts were made 
upon the lives of a number of others who favored United 
States occupation. The towns within a short radius of dis- 
tance began to show the first war paint of rebellion, and the 
mountain peaks behind Cebu exhibited preparations for 
defense, or possibly attack, in newly constructed rifle in- 
trenchments. Contraband trade along the coast of the 
island was active and gave small gunboats manned by the 
natives considerable exciting occupation. Colonel Hamer 
called for additional force, and a battalion of the Tennessee 
regiment was sent him from Iloilo. Shortly before incur- 
sions into the interior were made by detached companies of 
the Twenty-third Infantry, at first without encountering 
much opposition, but afterwards by very decided opposition. 
It was apparent that the rebellion was growing stronger each 
succeeding day, and that increased force would be required 
to cope with it. The Cebu people possess great numbers of 
small sailing crafts, with which they are accustomed to con- 
duct trade between their own and neighboring islands. 
With these they skirted other coasts and robbed the inhabi- 
tants. They impoverished and reduced to hunger the natives 
of the island of Bohol, and with the aid of the Tagalos and 
other emissaries introduced arms and ammunition among 
their own people." 

On the 6th of April, Colonel Hamer wrote,! '* O^^ present 
occupancy includes only the town of Cebu." He said further, 
" after carefully looking over the ground I have come to the 
conclusion that now is the time for us to perfect our occupa- 
tion of the Island. We can accomplish it now with the dis- 
play of force and in my opinion without the loss of a man." 

* Otis Report for 1899, page 128. 
t Ibid., page 129. 



TAKE DOWN THE INSURGENT FLAG. 11 

But, says General Otis,* " there were no troops available, 
for Luzon demanded every armed man. We permitted Cebu 
to drift and foment opposition, careful to hold securely its 
principal city, an important trading point and one of the open 
ports of the Philippines." % 

In June more troops were sent to Cebu and Colonel Hamer 
says,t " It was considered desirable and practicable to extend 
our occupation to other parts of the island." The instruc- 
tions to be followed in occupying towns Colonel Hamer gives 
as follows: J 

" Take down and keep 'down the insurgent flag wherever 
found; respect the rights of persons and property in the ter- 
ritory occupied ; treat the inhabitants thereof with equal and 
exact justice, at all times tempered with kindness, with a view 
to establishing friendly relations between the people of this 
island and the United States ; set a good example for the 
natives by enforcing strict discipline in your own command ; 
preserve law and order (but in so doing avoid bloodshed or 
trouble of any kind) if possible ; and meet such other and 
future emergencies as may unexpectedly arise (and which it is 
impossible to anticipate and, therefore, cover by specific orders) 
by the exercise of that God-given intelligence that an officer 
is presumed to possess as a prerequisite to holding a commis- 
sion in the Army of the United States." 

The first town to be occupied, San Nicolas, was taken June 
1 6 *' without trouble or disagreeable incidents of any kind," 
the Presidente ** expressing the pleasure and security our 
occupation would give the people of his town." But the next 
day Colonel Hamer received the following communication 
from this ** self-same president " : § 

** The president of this town of San Nicolas, representing 
all its junta popular and neighborhood, whose opinion, 
expressed in a mass meeting held to-day, protests to the 

* Otis report for 1899, page 129. 

t Senate Document 208, 56th Cong., ist Sess., page 147. 

X Ibid. 

§ Ibid., page 148. 



12 AN ENIGMATICAL COMMUNICATION. 

troops of occupation and before the civilized world against the 
act taking place to-day — of said army placing its flag on the 
tribunal of this town — which (act) is coupled in no wise with 
those boastings of civilization in this century, called the 
enlightened one. Then, according to the protest on the 
occupation of the place and the city of Cebu before the inti- 
mation made by the commander of the gunboat Petrel, of his 
nation, on the 22nd. of February last, and by lack of elements 
of resistance only there was understood in said delivery the 
boundary of the city, pending the events in Manila, where 
resides Senor Emilio Aguinaldo, only chief of state (recog- 
nized ?) in this archipelago, to whose dispositions in everything 
these inhabitants give heed. If the necessity of lodging is, 
that which has obliged said forces to occupy this town, as 
their commander has intimated to the undersigned president, 
this town, obeying the hospitable sentiments of its inhabitants, 
gives up its dwellings, but there being no jurisdiction of the 
ground occupied and given as a principle they (the forces) 
cannot fly thereon the flag of their nation ; whereby it pro- 
tests against said act, contrary to international right, against 
the integrity of the territory. 

*' Santiago Ferraris. 
'* San Nicolas, yune 16, 1899. 
(•* Seal of junta popular.) 

Just how much or how little this protest meant it is difficult 
to know for Colonel Hamer says : * 

** The day following the receipt of this communication the 
President and his minister of justice called to advise me that 
the protest was filed for the sole purpose of pacifying a small 
and lawless element of the people of the Island, who are 
opposed to American occupation, but whom they feared 
would assassinate them (the junta popular) in case they did 
not thus openly protest ; but that, in fact, the better element 
of the town and island were glad of our occupation and the 
security it guaranteed the people in the town, and that they 

* Senate Document 208, 56th Cong., ist Sess., page 148. 



PROTEST AGAINST OATH OF ALLEGIANCE. 13 

were delegated by the better citizens of their community to 
supplement the protest filed with these assurances." 

In the early fall Cebu was patrolled by the United States 
troops sent from Panay and the insurgents driven into the 
mountains. In December, 1899, and March, 1900, the insur- 
gents assembled, intrenching themselves for resistance, but 
in each case they were promptly dispersed. During the 
summer of 1900 the following protests were entered by 
various towns of Cebu : 



A.* 

" Protest. 

''The undersigned, members of the popular junta (muni- 
cipal council) of Danao, of this province, declared that they 
objected to taking the required oath of allegiance to America. 
They state that for objecting to this they were thrown into 
prison and were obliged to work in an objectionable and 
mortifying way from the 9th. day of August to the 25th. of 
September. That they refused to take the oath at first 
because it was contrary to their inner belief, and thus perjury. 
But after great suffering and ill treatment they were obliged 
to take the oath under duress. They do not desire to take 
the oath, because they do not desire to undergo the same 
treatment as their mayor, Senor Victorino Buot, and the dele- 
gate of justice, Felix Batucan, who, having refused to sign, 
were taken from prison and sent to the capital of this island 
as prisoners. 

** Therefore since the undersigned were forced to take the 
oath, they protest against the forces employed to compel 
them to do so and declare that they foreswear that oath, 
which was against their will and honest convictions. 

**They protest against these acts of violence, which they 
declare is contrary to all honor and right. They also affirm 
that they were compelled to leave their town to avoid the 

* Congressional Record, 56th Cong., 2d Bess., page 3491. 



14 FILIPINO OATH BINDING. 

acts of violence committed by the soldiers under a despotic 

American captain stationed in that town. 

" They sign this document of protest in order to make the 

facts known. 

" Done in the town of Danao, September 25, 1900. 

"ViCTORiNO Toledo, 
**Gregorio Ramon, 
**Pascual Fiangco, 
**Demetrio Durando, 
**TuAN Almendras, 
" Catalino Buot, 

"AUGUSTIN FiTO, 

*'JosE Lando." 

B.* 

**The undersigned councilmen and citizens of the town of 
Danos, in the province of Cebu, assembled in extra session 
in the town hall on July 29, 1900. The meeting was called 
to order by Senor Victorino Buot, who took the floor and 
spoke in substance as follows : 

"That we have reliable information that the American 
authorities intend to establish a new municipal regime in all 
the towns of the province of Cebu until the United States 
Congress decides upon a definite Philippine policy. In the 
organization of this new regime the townspeople would 
be compelled to take the oath of allegiance to America, 
thus forswearing their previous oath of allegiance made to 
preserve, protect and defend the Filipino republican consti- 
tution. This last oath, that to the Filipino constitution, was 
a solemn act, in which God was invoked as a witness : it 
became thus sacred. To break it would be criminal, espe- 
cially since the oath expressed their real sentiments. Anyone 
could not conscientiously forswear it to take anew a directly 
opposite oath, as if it were an article of merchandise easy to 
exchange. 

* Congressional Record, 56th Cong., 2d Sess., page 3492. 



FILIPINO CONSTITUTION RECOGNIZED. 15 

** The mayor brought these facts before the assembled body 
in order that they might resolve upon a course that would be 
to the best interests of the Filipino people. The concurrents, 
after deliberation, in order to be united in their stand, reached 
an agreement as follows : 

"(i) That we agree entirely with the mayor's aforestated 
talk, and state that if we appear to be in agreement with the 
American authorities it is because we are doing so under 
duress. 

** (2) That our oath of allegiance to the Filipino constitu- 
tion was spontaneous and reflected our real sentiments : so, 
therefore, we cannot take any other oath as against our 
previous one. 

'•(3) That as peaceful citizens we oppose all violence and 
bloodshed : we submit, but protesting with all the strength of 
our souls against the enforced oath, and state that it is against 
our will and honest convictions, and one which our conscience 
repels. An oath under duress is valueless. 

" (4) That since we, as peaceful people, are opposed to all 
bloodshed, we obeyed the orders of the American authorities : 
but it is against our will. The council is in session, but 
only in appearance, as it is contrary to the wishes of our 
constitutents. 

'* (5) That in our hearts we recognize only the Filipino 
constitution and the Filipino authorities elected by the people. 
We declare that we are opposed to all other leaders save 
Filipinos, who are striving for the best interests of their 
people. These authorities are Gen. Arcadio Maxilon, com- 
mander in chief of the Cebu forces, and Gen. Juan Olimaco, 
second in command and chief of staff. Up to this time we 
have recognized them. Now we make this recognition in 
express terms according to the dictates of our consciences 
and the observance of our oath. 

** (6) That under the duress of the Americans we will main- 
tain the best order under the present circumstances, that of 
passive resistance : we will continue to recognize that national 
Filipino government at heart. 



16 DESIKE FILIPINOS NO CONTROL. 

" After debate and the ratification of these resolutions the 
session adjourned, and the councilmen and citizens signed 
them in the name of their constituents, and the delegate of 
justice, acting as secretary pro temporcy certified them." 



** (Translation from the Spanish of the following docu- 
ments, describing practically identical procedure in three 
towns of the island of Cebu.) 

'* Protest. 

** In the town of Pilar, dated July 20, 1900. 

*' The undersigned citizens and councilmen of this town, 
assembled in the city hall, called there by the Mayor, 

Senor . The meeting having been called to order, 

he submitted the following resolution : 

" (i) We desire the blessings of happiness and prosperity 
obtained in liberty, and therefore desire the political and ter- 
ritorial independence of their country. 

'* (2) We desire peace, order and tranquility, which are 
the fundamental principles of prosperity, and for this reason 
do not accept the implantation of the new municipal regime, 
which would not be in accord with our wishes. We are 
forced to take the oath of allegiance, which is most repulsive, 
not knowing the form of government to be granted them by 
Congress. Such an oath might be to give an allegiance to a 
most unstable government, one that would cause much dis- 
cord, one in which peace, order and tranquility would be a 
failure. 

" (3) We are desirous of a suspension of hostilities and of 
a re-establishment of peace, order and tranquility, but by 
honorable means. We want a civil government exclusively 
managed by Filipinos, in order that they could discuss gov- 
ernmental questions and exercise individual rights. 

♦ Congressional Record, 56th Cong., 2d Sess., page 3492. 



A FILIPINO ASSEMBLAGE. 17 

** After discussion and ratification the councilmen and citi- 
zens signed a paper stating their views, which the delegates 
of justice, the secretary /r^? tempore certified." 



** (Translation in English of the following document, describ- 
ing practically the identical procedure in the island of Cebu 
in 23 towns.) 

" On July 5, 1900, the members of the municipal council 
and the prominent citizens- who represented the best interests 
of the town in the different branches of production and capi- 
tal, assembled in the city hall of the town of Carmen, in the 
province of Cebu. These were called together by the Mayor, 
in order to obtain the views of the townspeople on important 
affairs. It was called together by the mayor (jefe local) 
Senor Victoriano Buot, who declared the session open and 
stated the object of the meeting. 

**It was to give an answer to the wishes of the American 
military governor of this province, who, in an address to the 
mayors, invited the people of Cebu to state their opinions 
concerning the establishment of the new municipal regime. 
He (the military governor) also invited the people to express 
their desires in order to lay them before the American civil 
commission when they visited that province. The mayor, 
therefore, asked all the councilmen and citizens who were 
present to meditate over this in order to be united, for it was 
of the greatest importance as affecting the future of the 
country. For this reason he expressed his confidence that 
the assembled citizens would put aside all prejudices and dis- 
honest purposes in giving their opinions. 

" The councilmen were well informed of the object of the 
meeting, and, after considerable deliberation, reached an 
agreement in their opinion and wishes which was similar to 
that of their constiutent. They expressed their views as 
follows : 

* Congressional Record, 56th Cong., 2d Sess., page 3494. 



18 FRIENDSHIP or AMERICANS DESIRED. 

" I. That we desire the blessings of liberty and for this 
reason we aspire to the territorial and political independence 
of our country. 

'' 2. That we desire peace, order and tranquility, which are 
the fundamental principles of prosperity, and thus do not 
agree to the establishment of a new municipal system which 
is not satisfactory to the people, for to recognize a sovereignty 
which the conscience repels is repugnant to reason, because 
we do not know what the American Congress will establish. 
If the system of government established should be detrimen- 
tal to our interests, if not in harmony with our ideals, we 
could not conscientiously support such a government, which 
would certainly create much discord and unhappiness and 
would not bring permanence, peace, order, and tranquility. 

** 3. That we are not only willing but anxious for the bet- 
terment of affairs, and are willing to accept any honorable 
form of government within the sphere of liberty. We first 
want a cessation of hostilities, and an organization of civil 
government, all the offices of which, including the judicial 
branches, shall be elected by the people and shall be Filipinos. 
In this way only can the future be determined in peace and 
concord. 

** 4. That we are desirous of the friendship of the Ameri- 
cans whom we admire, because they are a people essentially 
democratic and besides have a good system of government, 
by which they have obtained peace, prosperity and happiness. 
That we are desirous of having the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence applied to the Filipinos and of having- 
the Constitution become the regulator of justice. That we 
desire to follow in the footsteps of the Americans. 

"The mayor having received these opinions, and no more 
questions remaining to be considered, adjourned the meeting, 
expressing thanks to the councilmen aad citizens for their 
attendance. Those present then signed the paper and the 
secretary certified it. 



TOWNS ENTERING PROTESTS. 
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'' Documents similar to this are received from the towns of— 




" Town. Date. Signatures. 


-( I 


) Balamban, .... June 20, 18 


"( 2) 


Alcantara, 




June 30, II 


''{ 3) 


Ronda, . 




July 10, 16 


''{ 4) 


Aloguisan, 




. July 15, 14 


''{ S) 


Catmon, 




July 20, 14 


-( 6) 


Barili, 




July 22, 36 


''{ 7) 


Sagad, 




do 38 


-( 8) 


Badran, 




July 24, 48 


"( 9) 


Moalboal, 




do 35 


"(10) 


Santa Rosa, . 




July 26, 17 


^'(11) 


Borbon, 




July 28, 12 


"(12) 


Mandaue, 




July 30, 28 


"(13) 


Liloan, 




Aug 3, 52 


'' (14) 


Tabogan, 




do 39^ 


"(IS) 


Tuburan, 




Aug 4, 22 


*^(i6) 


Madridhoes, . 




Aug 13, 26 


-(17) 


Talisay, 




Aug 15, 21 


-(i8) 


El Pardo, 




do 26 


-(19) 


Minglanilla, . 




do 16 


" (20) 


San Nicolas, . 




Sept I, 29 


-(21) 


San Fernando, 




do 30 


" (22) 


Asturias, 




Sept IS, 34 


" (23) 


Ginatilan, 




Oct. 4, 23 


"I 


'wenty-three towns in Cebi 


1." 





Brigadier-General Hughes in his report of August 15^ 
1900, says : * 

- In Cebu the island seems to be fairly covered by our 
troops, but there are a few wandering insurgents in the hills, 
with possibly one hundred rifles. They go about in small 
detachments and disturb the peace very greatly. The troops 
find much difficulty in meeting with them, but the number of 
these Malechores is being gradually diminished." 



( * Page 38. Given in the Appendix to MacArthur*s Report for 1900, Vol. I.) 
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3. Negrros. 

General Otis describes affairs in the island of Negros as 
follows : * 

'* Upon General Miller's report that he had held a con- 
ference with some of the principal citizens of the island of 
Negros and that they had raised the United States flag, 
wished a few troops to protect them from the Tagalos, 
whom they had declined to receive in the island, and 
desired to be sent to Manila to present conditions and 
solicit aid, instructions were given for a compliance with 
their request, whereupon a committee of four gentlemen 
arrived hereon the 21st of February. Several conferences 
followed. They had, they said, established a crude tempo- 
rary government, appointing a govenor who was one of their 
number, that if permitted to arm a small battalion of natives 
to be placed under the direction of the United States offi- 
cers and to receive the assistance of a few United States 
tooops they were confident that the quiet of the island 
could be maintained, and the Tagalo element successfully 
restrained. A great deal of conversation, consuming por- 
tions of several successive days, followed. They were eager 
■ to be informed of the purposes of the United States and 
were informed that a military government with general 
supervision of their affairs must be erected and maintained 
until Congressional legislation prescribed the nature and 
measure of control which would be imposed ; that no 
assurances could be given them except that the civil gov- 
ernment to be finally established would be republican in 
character and would give them as much local representation 
as the intelligence and animus of the people permitted, and 
as was in harmony with their own and the interests of the 
United States. 

* Otis Report for 1899, page 122. A similar account of the attempt at govern- 
ment by the people of Negros will be found in the Report of the Schurman Com- 
mission, Vol. I., page 179. 
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"The troops asked for were provided, and the committee 
was advised to return, call their representative people 
together, and acting with and under the advice of the mili- 
tary govenor whom I would send, to formulate and submit a 
plan of government for the administration of strictly internal 
affairs, which upon receipt I would forward for the considera- 
tion of the United States supreme authorities. I selected for 
their govenor Colonel Smith, of the First California Volun- 
teers, now brigadier-general of volunteers, an excellent 
soldier and a lawyer of experience. He had several confer- 
ences with them and won their confidence and esteem, 
when they expressed a strong desire to have him and a few 
troops accompany them to Negros, which was favorably 
acted upon." 

General Otis further states : * 

*• In the new field of politics, upon which these people 
entered with alacrity, there were many disagreements — the 
result of personal ambitions probably, as well as of antag- 
onistic honest opinion, and complaints were heard and oppo- 
sition was frequently offered to the civil officers of districts 
to whom they had intrusted the preservation of law and 
order. Those exercising the civil power, acquainted only 
with Spanish methods, sought to organize a military police 
force which was made responsible only to its founder and 
which executed his orders in a very arbitrary and oftentimes 
cruel manner. It was unreliable, and a portion of it served 
the Tagalo and robber element, to which many deserted. 
Through all the turmoils and difficulties experienced by the 
advocates for the United States Government, General Smith 
retained the confidence of all factions and assisted to heal 
their differences. They desired an election of such classes 
of officers as might be permitted to direct local affairs under 
United States military supervision, and an opportunity to 
manifest their fitness for an abridged form of government 
has been given them. What the result will be cannot as yet 

* Otis Report for 1899, page 127, 
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be forecast with any certainty, but it is to be hoped that 
they will meet the expectations of those desiring their ulti- 
mate welfare, both for the benefits they will receive thereby 
and also for the sake of example to the inhabitants of the 
other Philippine Islands, who are now distrustful of United 
States intentions and its expressed good will toward them. 
By this latter and very large class of Filipinos affairs in 
Negros are closely watched, and a successfully conducted 
government there — one which will protect individual rights 
and give a fair amount of individual liberty — will be a most 
important factor in the pacification labors of these islands. 

** The United States troops in Negros have performed 
severe service. The Californians have been replaced by the 
Sixth Infantry, which, like its predecessors, has responded 
promptly to every demand and shown itself well able to 
master the military situation. General Smith still exercises 
supervision, and to his unremitting efforts, tact and ability is 
due the fact that serious obstacles have been surmounted. 
Robber bands have always existed in the mountains of 
Negros, and their recent accessions from without encouraged 
them to assume a defiant front, but the heavy chastisements 
which they have received at ttie hands of our troops has well- 
nigh destroyed them." 

During the fall campaign, when the United States force in 
Negros was reduced, trouble began again. General Otis 
says : * 

" When General Hughes was absent in the north, Negros 
again experienced social and political difficulties. On Decem- 
ber i8. General Smith cabled from Bacolod, the capital of the 
island, that : 

"Three agents. Junta Hongkong, Candido Mortillo, Pedro 
Yunki, Mariano Villneuva, arrived in Negros latter part of 
November, with orders to stir up Negros, as its attitude was 
stumbling block to peace and aspirations of insurgents. 
They brought with them copies of Blumentritt's letter and 

* Report of Lieut.-General Commanding the Army, for 1900. Part 2, page 
409. 
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word that absolute independence would be granted by 
Congress in December or January, and then let Negros 
beware. Planned general rising all pueblos for 2nd. Decem- 
ber, and arrangements made with Panay to land force 
between Himamaylan and Pulupandan from Guimaras, and 
between Saravia and Manapla from Tenurian gunboats. 
Unable to prevent force of 86 from landing south of Miranda. 
Most of those in north, were really driven out of Panay by 
General Hughes* advance, and nothing has been heard of 
them. 

[Summary of omitted portion : Various towns induced to rise, received 
severe handling. Many natives of Negros have surrendered, others in 
hiding Rebellious town fined $10,000. All officials and principal 
citizens arrested. Two padres concerned in trouble. American clergy- 
men wanted badly. Some two thousand outlaws in the islands. Negros 
now the objective of the Junta, and we have not only the duty of looking 
out for ourselves, but also of protecting our native adherents.] 

*' The danger here is from the ignorant people, who, of 
course, are in the majority, and are easily imposed upon 
by most improbable statements of designing persons. Our 
friends are naturally timid, and only come valiantly to our 
side when the storm has passed. Elections went off peace- 
ably and quietly, every pueblo in existence in the island 
taking part, and full of enthusiasm. Only trouble that devel- 
oped was close vote for governor, and that was left to judges 
and council to settle. The government is working earnestly 
and energetically, without friction. All would be serene 
here if there was no outside interference, no landing of the 
dreaded Tagals, and no fear that Aguinaldo may come into 
power and punish Negros for what it has done. When the 
influential man fears these things, he ceases to be our earnest 
advocate, and the ignorant designing obtain the mastery 
until some deed of our arms gives confidence again. Bago, 
Pulupandan, and Bacolod have protested against present 
trouble, and civil government and meeting of prominent 
men request that all good citizens join in bringing about 
tranquility.'' 



24 NEGROS AT PEACE. 

The following month General Otis recorded renewed 
** friction between the Negros people of divergent opiiiions/' 
but 'he adds, ** prompt action brought to a speedy termination 
the threatened Tagalo activity and reproduced the accustomed 
quiet in Negros." 

In August, 1900, Brigadier General Hughes stated, " Since 
that time Negros has been at peace and all the island indus- 
tries have been pursued with confidence in their present 
safety and future prosperity." 



4, Samar and Leyte. 

In January, 1900, General Kobbe proceeded with 43rd 
Infantry (under command of Colonel Murray) to the islands 
of Samar and Leyte. The insurgent troops in these two 
islands were commanded by General Lucban, a Tagalo, who 
General Otis says " exercised considerable influence at Agui- 
naldo*s capital of Malolos, and even in Manila prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities/' 

"The troops in Samar and Leyte," General Otis says 
further, '*were expected only to hold securely the larger cities 
on the west coast of the first and the northern and eastern 
coast of the second island until General Hughes, with some 
of his Panay or Cebu force, could co-operate with them." 

**In Samar," he continues, " the insurgents were rapidly 
pressed back into the mountain country." 

The majority of the inhabitants of Leyte, General Otis 
tells us, were anxious for American rule, but small bands of 
bandits infested the island, annoying the peaceful inhabitants 
as well as the American troops. Consequently the insurgents 
in February, 1900, considered Leyte as one of our weakest 
positions, and General Otis says "disaffected Filipinos" 
flocked to Leyte to oppose us there. 

In April following. Brigadier General Hughes visited Samar 
and Leyte and found that " the 43rd. Infantry, U. S. Volun- 
teers, which constituted the entire force of the district, had 
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undertaken more than they could accomplish. The situation 
demanded more troops than could be extracted from the 
other districts, but it seemed practicable to secure enough 
for the over-running of one of these islands at a time. With 
this policy in view, one company was withdrawn from Samar 
which was not required there while in a purely defensive 
status ; two companies of the 23rd. U. S. Infantry were drawn 
from the second district and two of the 44th. Infantry U. S. 
Volunteers from the third district, and sent to Leyte/' 

As a result of this policy General Hughes states that in 
July, 1900, ** there are [in Leyte] but few rifles in the hands 
of the insurgents, and those who have them do not know how 
to use them. They have always carried the bolo and if they 
succeed in getting inside of a soldier's guard they are apt to 
do some execution. Fortunately they have seldom succeeded 
in accomplishing that and are becoming conscious of their 
inability to cope with our weapons, and a better state of things 
is gradually growing. Colonel Murray, 43rd. Infantry, U. S. 
Volunteers, has the island girdled with troops, occupying the 
larger towns, and is connecting the two coasts by trails, and 
all seems to point to a speedy subduing of the recalcitrant 
people on that island." 

The Island of Samar is not mentioned by General Hughes 
in his summary of conditions in the Visayans, in July, 1900. 



5. Summaries of Conditions in the Visayans. 

In summing up conditions in these islands in May, 1900, 
General Otis says, '* In the Islands of Panay, Negros, and 
Cebu over fifty military stations are maintained ; consequently 
the majority of the inhabitants are comparatively secure and 
are gradually g 'ning confidence, so much so that in many 
instances tl|5y lave given us assistance without fearing the 
vengeance e jkr adversaries, which would surely visit 
them were oli .^tection withdrawn." 



26 GENERAL Mac ARTHUR'S OPINION. 

As will be seen from the above quotation, General Otis 
believed that were the majority of the inhabitants assured 
of protection they would declare themselves in favor of 
American rule. 

General MacArthur writing a few months later, takes a 
different view of the case. He believes that the continued 
opposition throughout the entire Archipelago, except for 
" that part of Mindanao occupied by Moro and the Jolo 
group", meant " almost complete unity of action in the entire 
native population." He continues **That such unity is a 
fact is too obvious to admit of discussion ; how it is brought 
about and maintained is not so plain. Intimidation has 
undoubtedly accomplished much to this end, but fear, as the 
only motive, is hardly sufficient to account for the united and 
apparently spontaneous action of several millions of people. 
One traitor in each town would effectually destroy such a 
complex organization. It is more probable that the adhesive 
principle comes from ethnological homogeneity, which induces 
men to respond for a time to the appeals of consanguineous 
leadership, even when such action is opposed to their own 
interest and convictions of its expediency." 

General MacArthur's belief that the majority of the inhabi- 
tants were supporting the insurrection seems to coincide with 
that of General Hughes, who formed his opinions on the 
spot, and at the time. 



W 



II. 

AFFAIRS IN MINDANAO AND THE SULU 
ARCHIPELAGO. 

At the extreme south of the Philippine Archipelago lies 
the island of Mindanao, second in size to Luzon. West of 
Mindanao is the group of small islands called the Sulu or Jolo 
Archipelago. 

The Sulu Archipelago is' inhabited by Moros, while in the 
island of Mindanao the interior is inhabited by Pagan tribes, 
the coast being occupied by Moros and Filipino-Visayans. 
General Kobbe, in command of the department of Mindanao 
and the Jolo Archipelago, says* that except for ** the large 
and influential Filipino population at or near Zamboanga, 
the Filipinos may be said to occupy the northern and 
eastern coasts of the island, while the southern and western 
coast are occupied by Moros.'* 

*'The Visayans," General Kobbe says,t "do not differ 
materially from those of the northern islands ; if anything, are 
superior to them, and are a law-abiding well-conducted, 
Christian people. All the Moros are Mohammedans, but 
those living on the coast have naturally reached a higher 
stage of so-called ' civilization, because of contact with 
Europeans." 

Of the interior pagan tribes he says little is known. In 
speaking of the policy pursued in his department. General 
Kobbe says : J 

" With diversity of race, religion, and habitat in the 
department it was necessary to adopt a military and civil 
policy varying with the locality, but based on sincere convic- 
tions that the people are, on the whole, as outlined in the 

* Report of Brig. -Gen. Kobbe for 1900, page 6. (Given in Appendix to 
Mac Arthur's Report for 1900, Vol. I.) 
t Ibid. 
X Ibid., page 7. 
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foregoing sketch and constitute a large and promising fraction 
of a * much maligned race '/* 

Zamboanga, the chief city of Mindanao, and certain por- 
tions of the Sulu Archipelago, remained in the hands of the 
Spaniards at the time of the ratification of the peace treaty. 
About the middle of April, 1899, General Otis was requested 
by the Spanish authorities to relieve the troops in Mindanao 
and the Sulu Archipelago. It was asserted at that time that 
the Sultan of Sulu and his datos were securing large supplies 
of arms and ammunition. The Moros had always given 
Spain a great deal of trouble. General Rios, who for a long 
time had supervised Spanish affairs in the south, had never 
been able to stop the trading in arms in that archipelago. 
Accordingly General Otis felt considerable hesitancy in send- 
ing to the Sulu islands or Mindanao the limited force which 
could be spared from Manila. 

Finally in May, General Rios was informed that while the 
United States could not send troops immediately to Mindanao 
the Spanish Sulu garrison would be relieved. Accordingly 
troops were sent to the Sulu archipelago and in addition 
Zamboanga (then held by the insurgents) was blockaded. 



1. Mindanao. 

In September, 1899, General Bates conferred with some of 
the Mindanao insurgents. He says : * 

" Being informed by Commander Very that these men 
wished to see me, I went into his cabin and was present at 
the greater part of the interview. I told them in substance 
that I had not sought an interview with them, but had brought 
Captain Tiano, who wished to see them; that I had been 
informed that they wished to see me, and had come in for 
that purpose alone. As they said nothing and expected me 
to say something I said that while the United States was 
prepared to treat them fairly and well, the sovereignty of the 

* Report of Lieut.-General commanding the Army, for 1900. Part 4, page 421. 
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United States must be acknowledged : and as they did not 
seem prepared to make that acknowledgment, I took no 
further part in the interview. Nothing resulted from the 
talk except a reiteration of statements previously made to 
Commander Very that the insurrectos considered their cause 
identical with that of Aguinaldo in Luzon and wished to be 
let alone by the United States. Replying to question of 
Commander Very whether they would oppose landing of 
United States troops, Nestorio Arquisa said that they would 
not oppose landing of troops in Zamboanga." 

The day after this interview the following letter* was 
received : 

** Senor Don Leopoldo Canizares Tiano. 

''Dear Sir: As the result of the conference which we had 
last night aboard that ship (the Castine), and which in detail 
I laid before the council of our government, which had 
assembled to consider the same, after having conscientiously 
discussed this subject the council unanimously agreed abso- 
lutely not to accept the propositions which were made by you 
and which emanated from the representative of the United 
States in these waters. 

** This negative answer is founded on the fact that this island 
is an integral part of the Filipino Archipelago. The conduct 
followed until now by our brothers in Luzon and the Visayan 
Islands is the same as we must follow, although for what we 
do we must wait the future consequences. 

'^If you will treat of introducing trade in these parts and 
exporting of our products you can do it in the manner which 
you desire and for our part we will not oppose it. 

'•Without taking up any more of your honored attention, etc., 

*' Nestorio Arquisa. 

"September 17th, 1899." 

General Bates says,t commenting on this letter, ''This 
communication from Nestorio Aquisa, received the next 

* Report of Lieut.-General commanding the Army, fur 1900, page 430. 
t Ibid., page 422. 
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morning, shows plainly the position of these people and shows 
that force will have to be used." 

November i6th, 1899, Zamboanga was occupied by a naval 
force under Commander Very, by invitation of a party hostile 
to the insurrection. During December, 1899, and January, 
1900, six additional posts on the southern and eastern coast 
(territory inhabited by Moros) were taken. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Kobbe, in command of the department of Mindanao and 
Jolo, says that these posts were taken *' without resistance 
and, as a rule, the troops met with friendly reception from 
Moros and Filipinos alike." In March, 1900, five posts on 
the northern coast (country occupied by Filipino- Visayans) 
were taken without opposition. These twelve posts comprised 
the territory held by the United States July 31, 1900. Gen- 
eral Kobbe states* that the military operations consisted of 
(i) '' Operations on the north coast of Mindanao against 
hostile insurgents," and (2) ** Operations on the south and 
east coast of Mindanao to re-establish good order and govern- 
ment, to regulate the intercourse between Filipinos and Moros^ 
and to secure and maintain the confidence of the alien races 
inhabiting this section " 

It would appear from the above that General Kobbe 
agrees with General Mac Arthur in stating that the inhabi- 
tants of that portion of Mindanao not occupied by Moros were 
opposed to United States rule in July, 1900. 



3. The Sulu Arcliipelagro. 

May 19, 1899, troops were sent to the Sulu Archipelago 
under command of Brig.-Gen. Bates. General Otis says : f 

" General Bates had a difficult task to perform and executed 
it with tact and ability. While a number of the principal 
datos were favorably inclined, the Sultan, not responding to 
invitations, kept aloof and was represented by his Secretary^ 

* Report for 1900, page 3. (Given in Appendix to Mac Arthur's Report for 
1900, Vol. I.) 

t Report for 1899, page 156. 
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until finally, the general appearing at Maibung, the Moro 
capital, a personal interview was secured. He being also 
Sultan of North Borneo and receiving large annual payments 
from the North Borneo Trading Company, expected like 
returns from the United States, and seemed more anxious to 
obtain personal revenue than benefits for his people. Secur- 
ing the port of Shassi from the Spaniards, establishing there 
his guards and police, he had received customs revenues from 
the Sandaken trade which he was loath to surrender. Nego- 
tiations continued well into August, and finally, after long 
conferences, an agreement was reached by which the United 
States secured much more liberal terms than the Spaniards 
were ever able to obtain. Full reports of the conferences 
have been duly forwarded, together with the agreement pro- 
posed for authoritative action. It is believed that if peace 
can be maintained a trade can be built up which will prove 
highly beneficial to both the United States and the Moro 
people and will be the means of opening avenues through 
which a more advanced civilization can be developed in these 
islands. 

"The population of the Sulu archipelago is reckoned at 
120,000, mostly domiciled in the island of Jolo, and numbers 
20,000 fighting men. Hostilities would be unfortunate for 
all parties concerned, would be very expensive to the United 
States in men and money, and destructive of any advancement 
of the Moros for years to come. Spain's long struggle with 
these people and their dislike for the former dominant race 
in the Philippines, inherited, it would seem, by each rising 
generation during three centuries, furnishes an instructive 
lesson. Under the pending agreement General Bates, 
assisted by the officers of the Navy, quietly placed garrisons 
of one company each at Siassi and at Bongao, on the Tawai 
Tawai group of islands, where they were well received by 
friendly natives. With the approval of the agreement, the 
only difificulty to a satisfactory settlement of the Sulu affairs 
will arise from discontent on the part of the Sultan person- 
ally because of a supposed decrease in anticipated revenues 
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or the machinations of the insurgents of Mindanao, who are 
endeavoring to create a feeling of distrust and hostility 
among the natives against the United States troops. 

"The Sultan's government is one of perfect despotism, in 
form at least, as all political power is supposed to center in 
his person ; but this does not prevent frequent outbreaks on 
the part of the datos, who frequently revolt, and are now, in 
two or three instances, in declared enmity. All Moros, how 
ever, profess the Mohammedan religion, introduced in the 
fourteenth century, and the sacredness of the person of the 
Sultan is therefore a tenet of faith. This fact would prevent 
any marked success by a dato in attempting to secure 
supreme power. Spain endeavored to supplant the Sultan 
with one of his most enterprising chiefs and signally failed. 
Peonage or a species of serfdom enters largely into the social 
and domestic arrangements and a dato's following or clan 
submits itself without protest to his arbitrary will. The 
Moro political fabric bears resemblance to the state of feudal 
times — the Sultan exercising supreme power by divine right, 
and his datos, like feudal lords, supporting or opposing him 
at will, and by force of arms occasionally, but not to the extent 
of dethronement, as that would be too great a sacrilege for a 
Mohammedan people to seek to consummate. The United 
States must accept these people as they are, and endeavor to 
ameliorate their condition by degrees, and the best means to 
insure success appears to be through the cultivation of 
friendly sentiments and the introduction of trade and com- 
merce upon approved business methods. To undertake 
forcible radical action for the amelioration of conditions or to 
so interfere with their domestic relations as to arouse their 
suspicions and distrust would be attended with unfortunate 
consequences." 

The text of the treaty or agreement with the Sultan of 
Sulu is printed in the Appendix to this pamphlet, page 44. 

General Kobbe in his report of September 10, 1900, 
discusses various ensuing difficulties as follows :* 

♦ Page 3. (Given in Appendix to Mac Arthur's Report for 1900, Vol. I.) 
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** This treaty was no doubt imposed by international 
obligation, has received the approval of the highest author- 
ity, and is therefore beyond discussion in a military report. 
Its effects, however, appear to be far reaching. 

*' The salient article of the Treaty is Article 3, which 
states that * The rights and dignities of his Highness the 
Sultan, and his datos, shall be fully respected, ' but his rights 
are not defined and are not limited. 

'* It is known that Sultan and datos inflict arbitrary fines 
and punishments, enrich themselves by these means and 
support by them large numbers of idle retainers. It is 
believed that this destroys all incentive to work and keeps 
the common Moro and the islands poor. The Sultan claims 
also inherited rights in the pearl fisheries over vast and 
undefined areas of waters ; the right to let and sub-let these 
privileges and to punish, sometimes cruelly, what he con- 
siders encroachment on them. 

" Under Article 9, which provides for the punishment of 
offences and crimes, very unequal punishments may be, and 
frequently are, awarded for the same offence, as, e,g,y if a 
Chinaman and Moro commit an offence jointly. In a case 
like this the Chinaman might be fined and imprisoned for a 
short period after due trial, by the Military Provost Court ; 
while the Moro handed over to the custody of 'the Sultan 
would be subjected to any one of a number of excessive 
penalties, often including death. 

*' Under Article 8 the Sultan and his datos agree to co- 
operate with the United States authorities to suppress 
piracy. This co-operation cannot be controlled and is 
believed to be perfunctory and valueless, because piracy has 
existed in one form or another for many years and is con- 
sidered by the average Moro a perfectly fair game. 

*' Information was received that about May 15 last, six 
Moros from the island of Amaral, within the jurisdiction of 
the United States, butchered near the island of Kulan, off the 
east coast of Dutch Borneo, five Borneo Moros and one 
Borneo Chinaman, took from them six thousand dollars in 
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money and merchandise valued at twenty thousand dollars 
and sunk their vessel ; also that the perpetrators of these out- 
rages were in hiding at a village on the island of Jolo, with 
the connivance of the people. After usual Oriental delays 
and explanations, this being a case of Moro against Moro, 
the Sultan was induced to co-operate with an American force 
in surrounding the village, with the result, however, that five 
of the alleged pirates escaped into the jungle, while only one 
was delivered up. In the opinion of the commanding officer 
of the troops the men escaped with the connivance and aid of 
the Sultan's posse, while the prisoner surrendered is believed 
to be a mere scape-goat. 

" This and many other complications arising under the 
Treaty are receiving investigation, infinitely delayed by lack 
of means of communication." 

The phase of the situation which has caused most com- 
ment and criticism in the United States is the existence of 
slavery in the Sulu Archipelago. With regard to this point 
General Bates says * in his report accompanying this treaty : 

" I found that the institution of slavery exists in very mild 
form (in fact, that the word * retainer * expresses this con- 
dition better than 'slave'), the average price being about 
^20 gold. I also found that the Moros were jealous of any 
interference with it : but it seemed proper that steps should 
be at once taken looking to the abolition of the institution. 
It seemed but fair that the owners should be remunerated, 
and I think that Article X of agreement provides a speedy 
means of doing away with slavery. I had proposed a specific 
sum to be paid the owner, but agreed to the Moro's sugges- 
tion of ' the usual market value ' in place of the specific sum 
I had named." 

The treaty was submitted for the President's approval to 
the Secretary of War, who replied as follows : f 

♦ Senate Document 136, 56th Cong., ist Sess., page 26. 
t Ibid., page 109. 
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*' War Department, Washington, 
^^ October 2T, 1899. 

** Sir : The president instructs me to advise you that the 
agreement signed August 20, 1899, between Brig. Gen. John 
C. Bates, representing the United States, of the one part, and 
the Sultan of Jolo, the Dato Rajah Muda, the Dato Attik, the 
Dato Calbi, and the Dato Joakanain, of the other part, is con- 
firmed and approved, subject to the act of Congress, provided 
for in that clause of the treaty of peace between the United 
States and Spain which provides, ' The civil rights, and the 
political status of the native inhabitants of the territory 
hereby ceded to the United States, shall be determined by 
Congress ', and with the understanding and reservation, which 
should be distinctly communicated to the Sultan of Jolo, that 
this agreement is not to be deemed in any way to authorize 
or give the consent of the United States to the existence of 
slavery in the Sulu Archipelago, a thing which is made im- 
possible by the thirteenth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. At the same time when you communi- 
cate to the Sultan the above mentioned understanding, the 
President desires that you should make inquiry as to the 
number of persons held in slavery in the archipelago, and 
what arrangement it may be practicable to make for their 
emancipation. It is assumed that the market price referred 
to in the agreement of August 20, 1899, ^^ ^^^ ^^^7 ^^^ ^^ 
present, and it may be that a comparatively moderate ^sum, 
which Congress might be willing to appropriate for that pur- 
pose, would suffice to secure freedom for the whole number. 

*' It is needless to suggest that the inquiry should be prose, 
cuted in such a way as not to create the impression that we 
now have authority to make such an arrangement, and in 
such a manner as not to create extravagant expectations. 
** Very truly yours, Elihu Root, 

'^ Secretary of War, 

'* Maj.-Gen, E. S. Otis, 

'' Commanding United States Forces in the Philippines, 

Manila, P. ir 
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General Kobbe describes the slavery existing in the islands 
as follows : * 

"Slavery as the term is usually understood does not exist 
among them. They undoubtedly hold what, for want of a 
better term, may be called slaves, but it is difficult or impos- 
sible to distinguish these from their dress, manner of living 
or association from other Moros. This is less true of the 
Jolo Archipelago than of Mindanao, but in both places male 
slaves may be said to be the retainers or followers of him who 
claims to own them, who render him service in war and, with 
this possible exception, receive greater benefits from him than 
he from them. The partial disappearance of inter-tribal and 
inter-island warfare appears to have already loosened the 
tie which binds master and slave, and cases are not infre- 
quent of slaves changing their allegiance unhindered. 

** In a few cases slaves have sought the protection of our 
troops and have been claimed by their owners ; but if the 
slave preferred to remain, he has always been allowed to do 
so, and in each case the master appeared indifferent to the 
decision. 

'* A radical distinction between slavery here and as it is 
generally understood may be found in the fact that, appar- 
ently or really, social equality exists between the slaves and 
the free retainers and often with the master himself. The 
Moro is not bigoted on the subject of slavery, and dis- 
cusses with indifference plans for altering or abolishing the 
institution." 

Letter from Mr. JoJm F. Bass. 

Mr. John F. Bass, the well-known correspondent for 
Harper's Weekly and the New York Herald, visited the Sulu 
Islands during the summer of 1899, ^^^ described the condi- 
tions he found there, as follows : f 

♦ Report for 1900, page 25. (Given in Appendix to Mac Arthur's Report for 
1900, Vol. L) 
t Harper's Weekly for November 18, 1899, page 1158. 



"JOLO AND THE MOROS. 

** Manila, August 26, 1899. 
" It has a nasty sound — and one likely to arouse all very 
good people to a pitch of frenzied indignation — to say that 
within the territory now owned by the United States, in spite 
of the Thirteenth Amendment and the war of the rebellion, 
slavery still exists. Arid yet slavery in the Sulus is by no 
means the dreadful thing that the word suggests. There are 
many free American citizens who have less liberty of action 
and opportunity to do what they please than the Sulu slave. 
The social system among the Moros is much more primitive 
than it is among the greater part of the other Philippine 
races. A chief, or dato, controls a district. He has his own 
particular followers and his slaves : besides these he may 
command all the men of his own district in time of war. He 
also has the right of life and death over his subjects. 

[Anecdote illustrating power of dato to take the life of a free subject, 
for such a crime as theft, without trial of any sort.] 

"The right a master has to kill his slave is therefore no 
stronger right than that exercised by all the Datos and the 
Sultan over the life of every man in Sulu. 

" Such well-authenticated stories as these show how lightly 
these people prize life. Indeed if one freeman kills another, 
the murderer is brought before one of the Datos and fined $ 108 
Mexican, or $^4 gold. There is, however, no fine for killing 
a slave. Slavery among the Sulus does not originate in dif- 
ference of race or color ; neither has it its origin in war. 
The slaves are of the same race as their masters, and are for 
the most part acquired in payment of past debts. Thus, if a 
man owes you a large sum of money, he may sell himaelf or 
his children to you, and thus cancel the debt. Girls are sold 
for hard cash, I believe, but it is not a common occurrence, 
nor one which takes place against the will of the girl. If a 
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slave runs away from his master and returns to his original 
home, declaring that he positively refuses to serve the master 
any longer, the custom is for the family to get together and 
pay the original debt, thus releasing the slave. Of course 
the slave is bound to work, but as a rule he only works when 
his master works, and as that is a matter of very infrequent 
occurrence, slavery in the Sulus cannot be called an arduous 
occupation. The slave eats and sleeps in the same house as 
his master; he is treated more like a retainer than a slave. 
The children of Sulu slaves are also slaves, but they have 
especial privileges, and are considered family retainers, it is 
considered a disgrace to sell one of these slaves. In fact 
it is merely because we have no more accurate word to 
describe the condition that I use the word * slavery '. The 
status is really one between the serfdom of the Middle Ages 
and the peonage of Mexico. I remember seeing a very 
beautiful girl in the house of Dato Jokanine. The girl was 
born a slave, and had grown up a member of the family ; she 
is really very beautiful, as few Sulu women are — at least 
after they pass the age of sixteen (at thirty they are all hags). 
I asked the value of the girl and was told that no money could 
buy her ; she was really a member of the family and was 
treated so. Such cases I am told are the rule. 

** The system of employing Chinese labor throughout the 
East is one much more iniquitous than Sulu slavery. All 
contracts for importation of Chinese labor to fill various 
places in the East are made for three years. The man who 
hires this labor has to pay the expenses of the labourer from 
China. He also has to clothe his workmen when they arrive. 
For this expenditure he has a lien on the workmen for three 
years. That is to say for three years the Chinamen are 
forced by law to work for him. If they fail to work on par- 
ticular days he fines them. In this way a skilful man can 
keep his Chinese laborers in his debt for three years, during 
that time they are practically his slaves. He can hire them 
out if he pleases but of course he has not the right to kill 
them. 
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** The Sultan occupies a position among the Datos very 
similar to that held by a King in the days when feudal 
barons were at their strongest. While the Datos recognize 
the sovereignty of the Sultan they are always at loggerheads 
with him, and it is doubtful who, in case of a quarrel, would 
come out ahead. Dato Jokanine has already fought the 
Sultan twice, and each time has defeated him ; but the reli- 
gious feeling which recognizes the Sultan as head of Islam in 
the Sulus prevented Jokanine from destroying him. Of late 
the Sultan has imported more rifles and a large store of 
ammunition, evidently preparing to maintain his sovereignty- 
As I write, word comes that General Bates has returned 
after having obtained from the Sultan all the concessions 
desired by the United States. There can be little doubt that 
the Sultan was forced to make all these concessions in a great 
measure by the failure of his Datos — especially Jokanine 
and Kalbi — to support him in his previous demands. We 
may expect before long, therefore, that the Sultan will take 
measures to punish the two most powerful of all the Datos. 
If the United States does not interfere, the fight will be an 
interesting one. 

'* The Sulu archipelago seems to have become the dump- 
ing-ground for the Oriental World. Here you find renegade 
Arabs ; native Indian soldiers, for whom India has become 
too hot ; even the Tondon, bad as it is, occasionally has a 
man so bad that he drifts to Sulu. Like a western mining 
camp of old Sulu is full of adventure. A native is quick to 
draw his knife, just as an American desperado was to draw 
his revolver. The knives in their hands are very deadly 
weapons at close quarters, especially the barong, whose 
weight — in some cases five pounds — combined with its 
excellent balance, makes it especially effective. I saw a man 
who had received fourteen wounds in a five minutes' fight. 
Three of these wounds penetrated to the brain, and yet the 
doctor said the man would recover. With firearms — as is 
usually the case among Orientals — the Sulus are not skilled. 
Dato Jokanine himself, — supposed to be the most unre- 
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doubted warrior of Sulu, — had a quarrel with a Nadji (one 
of those fortunates who have been to Mecca). They decided 
to settle the matter with rifles. The duel came off in an 
open field. After exchanging thirty-five shots, each man 
dodging about as he pleased, the Nadji retreated, acknowl- 
edging himself defeated. But not a single bullet took effect. 

'* Notwithstanding the somewhat heterogeneous mixture 
of population in Sulu and their primitive condition, the 
Moros have a manliness and independence of character 
not found among the Indians in the rest of the Philippines. 
When Dato Jokanine first called on General Bates, the 
latter expressed the hope that every difficulty miglft be 
settled in a peaceable manner. 

*" If you wish that once I wish it a thousand times,* 
answered the Dato. * However,' he added, 'if the time ever 
comes when we cannot agree and settle things by reason, 
man to man let us fight it out' 

'* 'Tell him,' retorted the general, * that when we fight we 
fight to win.* 

•*Dato Jokanine is really, at bottom, our best friend in 
Jolo ; he has seen our great guns on the Charleston, he has 
felt the throb of the arteries in the finger tips of- the great 
republic, and, like a wise though an untutored savage, he 
recognizes the futility of ever trying to fight with the United 
States. Other chiefs have been aboard the Charleston ; big 
guns were fired for their benefit ; one chief was allowed to 
pull the trigger of a Colt's automatic ; they took electric 
shocks with delight ; they wondered how you could touch 
a button and kindle a light at the mast-head ; they stared at 
the mysterious box that produced the wind. In no instance 
did they show fear, but they understood the great power 
back of these details, — the power of civilization. 

" * What,' asked one chief, * could an ignorant people like 
the Moros do against you ? ' 

'* And so, through the diplomacy and patience of General 
Bates, these Moro people have become our friends and at the 
same time have granted us greater privileges than the Span- 
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iards had, — not least among these being the privilege of the 
Americans to buy land. It would be foolish to overlook the 
fact, however, that this treaty does not materially touch the 
institutions of the country, at least two of which are contrary 
to our Constitution and laws, — slavery and polygamy. 

*' I have endeavored to show that slavery as it exists in the 
Sulus works little or no hardship to the native ; that it is far 
removed from the conventional idea of slavery and really 
resembles only in name the status of our North American 
negroes before the rebellion. Moreover any radical interfer- 
ence on our part with the existing institutions of the Moros 
would unite them against us. The method pursued by Gen- 
eral Bates in his negotiations was the English one of playing 
off the local jealousies of the different chiefs against each 
other, not treating only with the Sultan but with all the 
leaders. This method was possible because the interests 
involved in the Sultan's case were selfish ones. The Datos 
knew this and sided with us, knowing that they would receive 
a regular if small allowance from the American Government. 

** The question of slavery is different. To touch more than 
lightly upon the national institutions would be to strike at the 
very root of social life. General Bates showed exceeding tact 
in the clause of the treaty concerning slavery. Slaves may 
purchase their freedom for ^20 Mexican money. Only 
slowly can slavery be eradicated from a country without 
doing great wrong to the property owners and it is to be 
hoped that Congress, when it comes to act, will see the advis- 
ability of letting the present treaty stand as it is, — at least for 
the present. Polygamy is an institution so connected with 
the Momammedan religion that the clause of the treaty pro- 
tecting the religion of the country practically protects polyg- 
amy. The Moros have generally several wives. They are 
of course limited to four by the Koran, and but few have the 
full number. Besides these wives they have innumerable 
concubines. If one of the concubines of the Sultan bears him 
a child she immediately becomes his wife, provided, of cburse, 
that the number of his wives is not already completed. 
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Divorce is common and simple. If a man no longer desires 
his wife he divorces her and she returns to her family. It is 
not considered a disgrace to be divorced. In spite of these 
inequalities, the Sulu women are independent by nature and 
are well treated. 

*' The following is a very characteristic instance of the sort 
* of thing that happens in the matrimonial market of the Sulu- 
land. A Chinaman bought a girl and took her in marriage. 
After several years of happy married life along came a Moro, 
apparently possessing strong fascinations for the wife of the 
unfortuate * Chino.' The woman left her husband and went 
to live with her new-found lord. Very naturally the China- 
man complained and sought redress in the military court. It 
was an embarrassing question, but the court with unsuspecting 
courage tackled it. Considering that the Chinaman had bought 
the girl, and had married her and lived with her she was his 
lawful wife according to the customs of the country. The 
decree of the court therefore was that the woman was to live 
with her husband. But man proposes and woman disposes, 
and the wife absolutely refused to live with the Chino. The 
court was in a quandary ; it could not keep a file of soldiers 
in the home of the Chino to see that the wife remained there; 
it did not wish to consider the matter as a criminal offence; 
it did the only thing it could do with safety, — it maintained 
a dignified silence. The Chino brought another complaint, 
and much to the disgust of the court, evidence showed that he 
was perfectly willing to be rid of his wife provided the Moro 
paid the price he asked. The whole difference then turned 
out to be a monetary one ; and the judge in just anger ordered 
the plaintiff and defendant to settle the matter out of court. 

** These two questions apply not only to the Mohammedans 
of the Sulu group, but also to those of Mindanao. They are, 
therefore, of the first importance among the Philippine ques- 
tions and should be approached with the utmost caution. 
One asks what would be the effect of immediately abolishing 
slavery in the Sulus. Mr. Shuck — the one white man who 
knows the Moros — answered, 
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'**It would mean the ruin of the Islands and every Moro 
would fight against it.' 

" Slavery — as it exists among the Moros — can only be 
abolished gradually by a judicious series of moves such as the 
one made by General Bates in the treaty just signed. 

" Polygamy is even more deeply rooted in the Moro, and 
will disappear only when Islam has lost its hold over him. 

" If the land of the Sulu group and Mindanao prove the 
land of promise that some hope — if American enterprise 
and capital gradually change the country from a jungle to a 
paradise of tobacco, hemp; and coffee plantations, — then the 
Moro and his institutions will gradually be shoved out, suc- 
cumbing as our North American Indians succumbed to the 
superior race. Until that time comes, by all means let the 
Moro live in peace ; let his children chant the Koran and his 
wives weave rough cloth. Of growth he may be capable, but 
if you force him too hard he will struggle and fight against 
progress and adopt our worst rather than our best qualities. 
Our civilization, good and bad as it is, is the process of gradual 
evolution and you cannot expect a wild race to change too 
suddenly. Our unwillingness to take the other man's view 
has wrought trouble for us in Luzon, and the wise ones say, 
* Beware how you meddle with the institutions of the Moros 
of Sulu and Mindanao!'" 
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TREATY WITH THE SULTAIST OF SULU.* 

"Article i. The sovereignty of the United States over 
the whole archipelago of Sulu and its dependencies is declared 
and acknowledged. 

"Art. 2. The United States flag will be used in the 
archipelago of Sulu and its dependencies on land and sea. 

"Art. 3. The rights and dignities of his highness the 
sultan and his datos shall be fully respected : the Moros 
shall not be interfered with on account of their religion : all 
their religious customs shall be respected, and no one shall 
be persecuted on account of his religion. 

"Art. 4. While the United States may occupy and con- 
trol such points in the archipelago of Sulu as public interest 
seems to demand, encroachment will not be made upon the 
lands immediately about the residence of his highness the 
sultan, unless military necessity requires such occupation in 
case of war with a foreign power : and, where the property of 
individuals is taken, due compensation will be made in each 
case. 

"Any person can purchase land in the archipelago of Sulu 
and hold the same by obtaining the consent of the sultan and 
coming to a satisfactory agreement with the owner of the 
land, and such purchase shall immediately be registered in 
the proper office of the United States Government. 

"Art. 5. All trade in domestic products of the archipel- 
ago of Sulu when carried on by the sultan and his people 

* Senate Document 136, 56th Cong., ist Sess., page 28, 
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with any part of the Philippine islands and when conducted 
under the American flag shall be free, unlimited and unduti- 
able. 

*' Art. 6. The sultan of Sulu shall be allowed to commu- 
nicate direct with the governor-general of the Philippine 
islands in making complaint against the commanding officer 
of Sulu or against any naval commander. 

" Art. 7. The introduction of firearms and war material 
is forbidden, except under specific authority of the governor- 
general of the Philippines-. 

"Art. 8. Piracy must be suppressed and the sultan and 
his datos agree to heartily co-operate with the United States 
authorities to that end, and to make every possible effort to 
arrest and bring to justice all persons engaged in piracy. 

*' Art. g. Where crimes and offences are committed by 
Moros against Moros the government of the sultan will 
bring to trial and punishment the criminals and offenders, 
who will be delivered to the government of the sultan by the 
United States authorities if in their possession. In all 
other ca^es persons charged with crimes or offences will be 
delivered to the United States authorities for trial and pun- 
ishment. 

" Art. 10. Any slave in the archipelago of Sulu shall 
have the right to purchase freedom by paying to the master 
the usual market value. 

"Art. II. In case of any trouble with subjects of the 
sultan, the American authorities in the island will be re- 
quested to make thorough investigation before using harsh 
measures. 

" Art. 12. At present Americans or foreigners wishing to 
go into the country should state their wishes to the Moro 
authorities and ask for an escort, but it is hoped that this 
will become unnecessary as we know each other better. 
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"Art. 13. The United States will give full protection to 
the sultan and his subjects in case any foreign nation should 
attempt to impose upon them. 

**Art. 14. The United States will not sell the island of 
Sulu or any other island of the^Sulu archipelago to any 
foreign nation without the consent of the sultan of Sulu. 

"Art. 15. The United States Government will pay the 
following monthly salaries : 
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" To Dato Rajah Muda, . 


75- 


" To Dato Attik, .... 


60. 


" To Dato Calbe, .... 


75. 


" To Dato Joakanain, 


75. 


" To Dato Puyo, . . . 


60. 


"To Dato Amir Haissin, . 


60. 


"To Hadji Buter, .... 


SO. 


"To Habib Mura, .... 


40. 


"To Serif Saguin, . . . . 
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